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EPORTS from behind the closed doors of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers at the Waldorf- 
| Astoria indicate that some progress is being made 
toward resolving the conflict between Russia and the 
Western powers over the key issue of Trieste. The 
Big Four have agreed to continue negotiations about 
the terms of the Italian peace treaty without await- 

ing the possible outcome of conversations between 
Marshal Tito and the Italian Communist leader 
Palmiro Togliatti which, whatever may have been 
their original motivation, have so far proved no 
more than a propaganda trial balloon. 

WHAT KIND OF REGIME IN TRIESTE? By a 
seeming paradox, the democratic nations have in- 
sisted on a grant of far-reaching authority to the 
Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste, who is to 
be appointed by the UN Security Council, while Mr. 
Molotov has advocated “democracy” in Trieste, with 
the Governor subordinated to the popularly elected 
Council of Government. The reasons for this dis- 
agreement are readily apparent if one recalls theex- 
perience of the Free City of Danzig, where the 
League of Nations High Commissioner did not pos- 
sess sufficient power to check gradual encroachments 
by the Nazis. The United States and Britain are de- 
termined to avoid a similar danger in Trieste by 
making it possible for the Governor to assure the 
security of the area and to protect the rights of the 
Italians against possible Yugoslav pressure. It must 
be borne in mind that the Council of Government, 
where Yugoslav representatives might easily gain 
the upper hand, could overthrow the projected 
United Nations régime if unchecked by the Gov- 
ernor—especially if Allied troops had meanwhile 
been withdrawn, as proposed by Moscow. In contrast 
to Russia, which wants British and American troops 
removed three, or at most four, months after con- 
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clusion of the peace treaty (their return would then 
become subject to veto in the Security Council), the 
United States and Britain want to postpone with- 
drawal until the Security Council decides that the 
situation in the Free Territory justifies this measure 
(the veto in the Council could then operate against 
withdrawal). It is not surprising that control of the 
local police has become a paramount issue in this 
controversy, since in the absence of Allied forces the 
operations of the police could either foster or jeop- 
ardize the security of the Free Territory. On Novem- 
ber 18 Mr. Molotov agreed to the contention of the 
Western powers that the Governor should have the 
right to control the police, suspend legislation, and 
appeal to the Security Council in emergency situ- 
ations. 


WILL U.S. WITHDRAW FROM EASTERN 
EUROPE? Various indications that Russia may have 
grown more conciliatory, and more ready than it was 
in Paris to reach a peace settlement, have caused 
some observers to jump to the conclusion that the 
United States is on the point of consummating a deal 
with Russia in Europe. According to this view, 
Washington would abandon any claim it may have 
to inquire into the affairs of countries in the orbit 
of the USSR, as well as its demand for freedom of 
navigation on the Danube, in return for Russian 
concessions west of the Oder, particularly with re- 
spect to Germany. What is obvious is that the great 
powers, after prolonged probing of each other's 
strength, are gradually arriving at the point where 
an equilibrium of forces may be reached, perhaps 
for a considerable period of time. Such an equilibri- 
um has been facilitated, on the one hand, by the 
decision of the United States, expressed in unquali- 
fied terms by Secretary of State Byrnes at Stuttgart, 
that this country intends to remain in Europe. This 
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decision was a prerequisite to realistic negotiations 
with Russia, which otherwise would have felt justi- 
fied in continuing to press for more and more influ- 
ence on a continent dislocated by the defeat of Ger- 
many. On the other hand, Russia’s internal problems, 
arising from the urgent need to proceed with eco- 
nomic reconstruction at a time when the population 
suffers from profound weariness, have apparently 
convinced the Soviet government that consolidation 
of its gains by a peace settlement is more desirable 
than continuance of the present ‘‘no peace, no war” 
situation. 

This does not mean, however, that the United 
States is prepared to disinterest itself in the affairs 
of Eastern Europe and the Balkans, or to acknowl- 
edge this area as a Russian sphere of influence, as 
proposed by Mr. Wallace. True, it is realized in 
Washington that this country must be prepared to 
implement intervention in Europe east of Germany 
if our intervention is to prove effective. This may 
mean that, in the future, Washington will pursue 
more limited objectives, concentrating on those mat- 
ters where it can make its influence felt, and over- 
looking others. But rumors of a deal by which the 
United States and Russia would, in effect, divide the 
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continent between them have no foundation in ascer- 
tainable facts. Even if such a design did exist in 
Washington and Moscow, the national aspirations 
of European nations which are beginning to reassert 
themselves in the continent’s affairs, would make a 
deal of this nature impracticable. Nor would it be 
easy to sell a deal with Russia to the American 
people. Not only is there widespread insistence here 
on fulfilment of the pledges given by the Big Three 
at Yalta concerning the future of the liberated coun- 
tries, but the Republicans may prove even less in- 
clined than other groups to acquiesce in any arrange- 
ment that could be regarded as ‘‘appeasement”’ of 
Russia. 


The discussions of the UN General Assembly's 
committees at Lake Success, as well as of the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, show that the principal prob- 
lem, as in the past, is to arrive at a workable basis 
for the co-existence of two admittedly different sys- 
tems on relatively peaceful terms. This problem | 
fraught with endless difficulties, but the consensus 
of those who are participating in the negotiations 
with Russia is that it is not insoluble. 


VERA MICHELES DEAN 


SOUTH AFRICA’S ANNEXATION PLAN MEETS STRONG OPPOSITION 


The mutual recriminations exchanged last week 
in the Trusteeship Committee at Lake Success over 
the issue of Southwest Africa have been long expect- 
ed. It was on May 7, 1945 at San Francisco that the 
Union of South Africa first informed the United 
Nations of its desire to annex the mandated terri- 
tory of Southwest Africa. Field Marshal Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts, 76-year-old Prime Minister, restated this 
aim on November 4, 1946, reminding the Trustee- 
ship Committee that his government had also reiter- 
ated its intentions in London last January and at 
Geneva in April. Nineteen delegations, however, in- 
cluding those of the United States and the Soviet 
Union, responded by voicing disapproval of South 
Africa’s attitude. Only the United Kingdom sup- 
ported the Union. On November 13, Prime Minister 
Smuts answered this barrage of criticism by warning 
that if the Assembly did not agree with his position, 
his government could take no other course than to 
continue administration of the territory ‘‘as an in- 
tegral part of the Union, and to do so in the spirit 
of the principles laid down in the mandate.” 

SOUTH AFRICAN CONTENTIONS. Southwest 
Africa is an arid land of 317,725 square miles in- 
habited by only 38,000 whites and 303,850 Negroes. 
Separated from the Union by the Orange River, it 
has a strategic Atlantic coastline extending north- 
ward for 900 miles. Pastoral farming and mining 
are the chief of its limited sources of income, and its 
best known exports are karakul or Persian lamb pelts 
—the “black diamonds” of Southwest Africa. That 


these conditions make the region unique among man- 
dated territories is contended by the Union govern- 
ment in a 56-page Memorandum submitted in sup- 
port of the plea for termination of the mandate. This 
document points out that Southwest Africa is geo- 
graphically contiguous to Union territory; that the 
mandate is strategically important to the Union and 
economically dependent on it; that it contains the 
same types of peoples as the Union; and that it is 
already administered as an integral part of Union 
territory. 

As presented by Prime Minister Smuts, however, 
the most important argument in favor of South 
Africa’s case is the will of the people in Southwest 
Africa. Smuts told the Trusteeship Committee on 
November 13 that his government could not submit 
a trusteeship agreement because this would conflict 
with the clearly expressed wishes of the inhabitants, 
who want the mandate incorporated into the Union. 
He declared that the members of the Legislative As- 
sembly representing the Europeans were unanimous 
in voting for annexation, and that the natives were 
consulted “‘in an equally democratic but rather differ- 
ent form” which took into account their varied tribal 
customs. The result of these consultations with tribal 
chiefs showed “that 208,850 of the non-European 
population were in favour of their country becoming 
part of the Union; 33,520 were against; while 56,790 
could not be consulted.” The South African Premier 
asserted that particular care had been taken to ex- 
plain to the natives the questions at issue and to em- 
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phasize their “full right to come to whatever decision 
they desired and to express their views with com- 
plete frankness.” In this contention Marshal Smuts 
was supported by A. G. Bottomley of the United 
Kingdom who pointed out that the British colonial 
expert Lord Hailey, formerly a member of the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission, believed that the 
freedom of the people to express themselves had 
been complete, and in agreement with normal tribal 
practice. Britain’s stand can best be explained by its 
interest in imperial strategy and commonwealth 
solidarity. 

WAS THE ISSUE CLEAR? Despite these affirma- 
tions, a number of objections may be raised by critics 
of South Africa’s case. The issue was presented to 
the chiefs in a document to which they were asked 
to afix their signatures (or their right thumb 
prints), declaring “that our people have been happy 
and have prospered under the rule of the Govern- 
ment of the Union of South Africa and that we 
should like that Government to continue to rule us; 
that we do not wish any other Government or people 
to rule us; and that we would like our country to be- 
come part of the Union of South Africa.” The ques- 
tion may be legitimately asked whether the chiefs 
would not have signed, with equal enthusiasm, a 
document stating that they had been happy under 
the League of Nations mandate, that they were 
pleased by the promises made in the United Nations 
Charter, and that they would like to be placed under 
the trusteeship system. 

Another point that can be raised is whether the 
Negroes who work long hours for meager wages in 
European-owned mines and farms have the same 
point of view as the chiefs. Senator H. M. Basner, a 
member of the opposition in the South African 
parliament who is unofficially attending the meet- 
ings at Lake Success, contradicted Marshal Smuts on 
November 14 by telling reporters that the natives of 
the entire southern portion of the African continent 
opposed annexation of the mandate. 

The basic problem, however, is South Africa’s na- 
tive policy, for the Union is preeminent as the land 
of the color bar and the pass law. In a total popula- 
tion of eleven million the whites, outnumbered four 
to one, fear engulfment by the non-European ele- 
ments and are therefore rigid exponents of white 
supremacy. Blacks face arrest if they cannot produce 
official passes when they leave native reservations, 
when they are found on the streets between 9 p.m. 
and 4 a.m., when they visit any African residencé 
area other than their own, and when they look for 
work in the towns. They are excluded from partici- 
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pation in the national, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments; the South African parliament has two 
hundred members, all white, seven’ of whom are 
designated to represent the blacks (Senator Basner, 
who represents four million natives in the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State, is one of them). South 
Africa also bars Negroes from skilled occupations, 
and outlaws trade unions and strikes. During the 
war, it is true, the Union began to modify some of 
these restrictions. 

In the past Marshal Smuts has justified segrega- 
tion of blacks and whites on the ground that it was 
an essential part of his program for the development 
of native institutions to parallel those of the Euro- 
pean population. While there may be some validity 
in this contention, the fact remains that South Af- 
rica’s native policy is a direct contradiction of one of 
the major purposes of the United Nations—to pro- 
mote “fundamental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language, or religion.” The 
United States, embarrassed by its own problems of 
race relations and by its “take-it-or-leave-it” attitude 
on trusteeship for the Pacific islands, is not in a 
strong position to criticize South Africa. Perhaps this 
explains why John Foster Dulles made one of the 
shortest statements of policy yet presented to the 
Trusteeship committee, when he declared on No- 
vember 14 that, in the view of the United States, 
“the data before this Assembly does not justify an 
act by this session of the Assembly” to approve an- 
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The reluctance of the United States to support 
a $400 million international Emergency Food Fund, 
which UNRRA Director-General F. H. La Guardia 
proposed to the UN General Assembly on Novem- 
ber 11, emphasizes the trend in Washington toward 
reliance on purely national instrumentalities to carry 
out American foreign policy. UNRRA’s operations 
will terminate in Europe at the end of December and 
in Asia next March. Instead of depending on a new 
international body to perform the remaining tasks 
of relief in war-devastated areas the United States 
prefers to meet those needs by direct negotiations 
with each nation in search of aid. Since this country 
is not only one of the chief food-supplying nations 
of the world, but also the major potential contributor 
of the financial resources required by the proposed 
Emergency Food Fund, American opposition may 
defeat La Guardia’s proposal. 


U.S. CHANGES RELIEF POLICY. Since the 
United States was among the early supporters of 
UNRRA, current American opposition to the con- 
tinuance of international action in the field of post- 
war relief has not been easy for the State Depart- 
ment to explain to the public. According to the main 
argument, the crisis which UNRRA’s international 
machinery was designed to meet has already been 
successfully weathered. Acting Secretary of State 
Acheson pointed out on November 12 that UNRRA 
was originally required not only to finance the pur- 
chase of essential supplies, but to provide procure- 
ment and distribution facilities for those nations 
whose governments had not yet fully established 
themselves. Now that the régimes in the liberated 
and former Axis satellite states have regained their 
authority, there is no need, Mr. Acheson declared, for 
an elaborate international organization “with all the 
problems such an organization creates.” 


Mr. Acheson’s implication that most of the ten 
countries receiving major assistance from UNRRA 
are able to care for the basic needs of their people 
has been repeatedly denied by a number of the re- 
cipient powers and several of the more disinterested 
member nations. Representatives of the Soviet Union, 
Canada and Australia in the UN Assembly contend 
that there will be a serious food crisis in 1947, and 
urge continued international action to meet this 
emergency. Similar views were expressed by Mr. La 
Guardia following his return from an inspection 
tour. After seeing at first-hand the widespread mal- 
nutrition, particularly in Eastern Europe, the Direc- 


U.S. OPPOSES LA GUARDIA PLAN FOR WORLD FOOD FUND 


tor-General revised his earlier recommendation to 
dissolve UNRRA by October 1, and pressed for the 
continuance of large-scale international relief. 


Even if spokesmen for UNRRA were to convince 
the State Department that a large part of Europe 
will face a serious food crisis next year, they might 
still be unable to win the Administration over to the 
proposed Emergency Food Fund. Human need is by 
no means the only factor in Washington's present 
attitude toward relief. At the moment the dominant 
view within the Department is that the United 
States should refuse aid to countries which charge 
us with “economic imperialism” ; boast of being able 
to achieve national recovery without American help; 
or enter into exclusive trading arrangements with the 
Soviet Union. This foreign economic policy, which 
would deny American relief to most Eastern Euro- 
pean nations following the termination of UNRRA, 
was foreshadowed by Secretary of State Byrnes’ an- 
nouncement on October 22 that he had decided to 
suspend or cancel all loans to Czechoslovakia be- 
cause some spokesmen in Prague had indicated that 
the country might feel “enslaved” by assistance from 
the United States. 

INFLUENCE OF CONGRESS FELT. Those 
members of the Administration who advocate re- 
stricting American relief and loans to countries 
which demonstrate a more grateful and cooperative 
attitude toward the United States have also gained 
strength as a result of the recent Republican victory 
in Congressional elections. Since several leading 


members of the majority party in the forthcoming | 


Congress have publicly endorsed a program of finan- 
cial retrenchment, it is improbable the new Senate 
and House of Representatives would approve an ap- 
propriation for an International Emergency Food 
Fund even if Secretary Byrnes and his advisers sup- 


ported this proposal. For similar reasons the State | 


Department is anticipating difficulty in securing 
loans or grants even for Austria, Italy, Greece and 
other ‘‘western” European countries which the De- 
partment wishes to strengthen. However, Adlai 
Stevenson, speaking for the United States in the UN 
Economic and Financial Committee on November 
14, left the way open for direct and informal negotia- 
tions betwen surplus and deficit countries about food 
requirements, which might temper the unqualified 
national policy earlier announced from Washington. 
“Help will be available,” he said, ‘when it is needed 


and where it is needed.” WHNIFRED N. HApDsEL 
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